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Announcer: One hundred and seventy-two years ago Thomas Jeffer- 
n wrote his original rough draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
ying, 

Mr. Smitu: “We hold these truths to be sacred and undeniable: That 
/men are created equal and independent; that from that equal creation 
ey derive rights inherent and inalienable, among which are the preser- 
tion of life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
ds governments, are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
om the consent of the governed.” 


Announcer: What did the Fourth of July mean to Thomas Jefferson? 
fty years after writing this first rough draft of the Declaration of 
dependence, Thomas Jefferson, eighty-four years old and too ill to 
cept, replied as follows to an invitation to come to Washington to 
lebrate Independence Day, 


Mr. Smitu: “May this day be to the world, what I believe it will be (to 
me parts sooner, to others later, but finally to all), the signal of arousing 
en to burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and superstition 
d persuaded them to bind themselves. ...The general spread of the 
rht of science has already laid open to every view the palpable truth, 
at the mass of mankind has not been born with saddles on their backs, 
r a favored few booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, 
the grace of God.... Let the annual return of this day forever refresh 
r recollections of these rights, and an undiminished devotion to them.” 


Mr. Apa: All Americans applaud and believe in the Declaration of 
dependence. It is fairly wonderful rhetoric. But I think that the average 
merican if questioned about the Declaration and asked whether he 
lieved, down to earth, that all men are created equal, would answer 
Jo.” Is it true that all men are created equal, as Jefferson says, or is this 
ly a part of a propaganda technique in the Declaration? 
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Mr. Smitu: On this highly ceremonial day I want to answer yor 
_ frankly, but it must not be a “Yes” or “No.” I wish that all Americans hac 
had the privilege which you and I have had today of coming to Washin 

ton on Independence Day and seeing our national monuments. Thess 
sentiments look very good on monuments, even though they may no. 
be absolutely and certainly true. 


Mr. Aparr: That is what many people would say: They look good o 
monuments, and they have ritual. But are they true? 


Mg. Smiru: Let us start by admitting that they do look good on monu: 
ments and do sound good. In fact, almost at the dawn’s early light this 
morning, while I suspect you were still asleep, I was up visiting, first, the 
Washington Monument, before which yesterday we celebrated the hun: 
dredth anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone. It is decorated by 
flags and is beautiful for this day. And then I went to the Lincoln Monu- 
ment next and looked with my hat off and my heart rising at that noble 
inscription, in this temple: “As in the hearts of the people for whom he 
saved the Union, the memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever.” 
And then I went just at sunup to the Jefferson Monument, looking so 
austere and pure in its classic serenity, and I was struck again as I read 
there: “I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” It sounded to me very good 


indeed. 
Mr. Apair: Fine rhetoric, but the truth? 


Mr. Smiru: I see that you will tie me down to the truth. Well, then. 
here comes the truth: The most notable idea in the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence is that all men are equal. Now Jefferson knew better than tc 
believe that all men are equal in any literal sense of the term. He knew. 
and we know, that men do not have equal strength. ? 


Mr. Apair: Or equal courage. 

Mr. Smitu: Or equal beauty, on the part of women. 

Mr. Apair: Or equal virtue and wisdom. 

Mk. Situ: Most of all, unequal wisdom. 

Mr. Apair: He was pretty hard-boiled; he knew that it was rare. 


Mr. Smitu: Jefferson understood this, but Jefferson knew also that ir 
building a human society you have to get people to stand together, tha’ 
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if men carry resentments, they will not stand together. So I think that 
this is what Jefferson meant. This is the element of truth in the claim that 

‘men are equal: Men are factually unequal, but there is no way of finding 
out which is which unless you begin in childhood, for instance, in educa- 
tion, by treating them as though they were equal—giving the same 
opportunities, if you please. For what end? To show that they are equal? 
No. To show that they are unequal? Well, no. But to let the inequalities 
on a strict, true basis come out so that men will know what their actual 
differences are and so that human society can be enriched and enlivened 
by the fundamental, actual distinctions. 


Mr. Avan: Jefferson is against, in his own words, “artificial inequali- 
ties” and in favor of using the unequal gifts which God has planted in 
varied human breasts. 


Mk. Situ: The intellectuals like to say that these things are myths, 
like the doctrine of equality. I do not object to that, because they do go 
beyond the facts. But they enshrine facts more sacred than the facts 
which they go beyond. And the fact which it enshrines, on the other side, 
is that if a man is cheated out of something, when he did not have a 
chance to show that he was able for it and worthy of it, then he is better 
if he turns Communist; but if he had his chance, if he got the same treat- 
ment as other men and then did not measure up to it, he will accept 
whatever position his ability consigns him to and contribute his part to 
human society. So, to get rid of the feeling of aggression on the part of 
men who do not measure up, but to keep humble men that do measure 
up, Jefferson meant by equality the methodological device of finding the 
genuine inequalities of men and turning them to human account. 


-~ Mk. Aparr: I, as a historian, have been impressed that in Jefferson’s 
talk about equality he based most of his talk on a pretty hard-boiled eye- 
to-eye view of the inequalities that he saw around him in the world in 
which he lived. The world into which Jefferson was born enshrined 
inequalities as the whole principle of society. 


Mr. Situ: Artificial inequalities. 


_ Mr. Aparr: Yes, what he would call “artificial inequalities.” It was a 
world in which, if you were born into the upper class, you inherited 
political power. It came to you just as the land that your father left you. 


Mr. Smiru: If you were an elder son. 
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Mr. Apair: If you were an elder son, you got all the land and a job in 
the legislature in England. 


Mr. Smitu: And if you were a younger son? 


Mr. Aparr: If you were in the Randolph or the Jefferson family, you 
did all right, too—that is, if you were in the upper class. It was the boys in 
the lower class who were cut off. And it was the same way with educa- 
tion. There is a fantastically interesting statement in Pitkin’s Diary about 
Virginia. It says that a man who went to William and Mary College was 
assumed to have an income of fifty thousand dollars—ten thousand 
pounds. Education was a class monopoly. In the same way in the 
eighteenth century, you inherited your father’s trade. Even if you had no 
taste for being a butcher, you became a butcher. If you had no taste for 
being a candlestickmaker or a baker, you fell into the line. 


Mr. SmitH: One’s duties are determined by his station in life, and that 
is inherited. 


Mr. Apair: That was in the Prayer Book. 
Mr. SmitH: That was what Jefferson hated. 
Mr. Aparr: And that is what Jefferson hated. 


Mr. SmitH: But what he loved was human variety, even human 
inequalities. 


Mr. Apair: He says, in what I think is the most famous and to me the 
most interesting statement he ever made, that he did not disagree with 
John Adams’ idea that there was an aristocracy, that some people were 
better than others; but that this natural aristocracy that God had given 
society for government was a gift and that this natural aristocracy should 
not be confused with the artificial aristocracy of birth and wealth. 


Mr. Smitu: I see, then, that his struggle against primogeniture, his 
struggle for education, his struggle against slavery—all these were efforts 
to rid the world of artificial bases for inequalities. But the correct basis 


for inequality, namely, what men actually and naturally are, Jefferson 
acknowledged. 


Mr. Apatr: Jefferson acknowledged and was, I would say, always 
practical and hard-boiled in looking at people as they were. 
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Mr. Smit: Next to the equality ideal in Jefferson, I am struck with 
this business of the “pursuit of happiness.” Surely Jefferson did not think 
that everybody could be happy or that anybody owed it to other people 
to help make them happy, did he? 


Mr. Apair: The “pursuit of happiness,” let us notice, is not the right to 
happiness, but it is connected and tied with this fact that men are not 
similar, that they are not identical, that they do not have equal tastes, 
equal possibilities for service for the state, or equal potentialities for the 
development of themselves. 


_ Mr. Situ: Each can seek his happiness in his own way. 


Mr. Apair: Each seeks his happiness in his own way, and Jefferson, it 
is clear enough, did not believe that most people would be happy. But, 
again, the state was an evil state, a poor government that set up fictitious, 
artificial lines which prevented the free working-out of the talent that 
God implanted in the separate, distinct, and unidentical breasts. Now, 
again, as the historian, you have to look at Jefferson and the pursuit of 
happiness in terms of the alternative as he saw it. Anybody who has gone 
through a high-school text has run into the comparison between Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton, that Jefferson was the fuzzy-brained theorist 
after utopian fantasies, while Hamilton, with his cynical remark that 
“the people is a great beast” and his hard-boiled Machiavellian point of 
view in politics, was a realist. But, in a sense, of course—and this is the 
point at which Jefferson would be much more realistic than Hamilton— 
Jefferson refused to admit that even he, Jefferson, or Hamilton or any 
group or any class was so infallible, so intelligent that it could prescribe 
any great happiness for other people. The idea that any group was wise 
or intelligent enough to dominate the state and dominate society was 
flying in the face of the potentialities of evil in human nature that were 
spread from the top to the bottom. 


Mr. Smiru: “All experience hath shown that mankind is more dis- 
posed to suffer while evils are sufferable than to right themselves by 
abolishing forms to which they are accustomed.” 


Mr. Apar: I have spent the last ten years reading a prodigious amount 
of Jefferson’s writings. I would not say all of them, for Jefferson has left 
over eighteen thousand letters (only four thousand of them have been 
published), besides his state papers, besides his books and notes on 
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Virginia, and the Declaration of Independence. But, in reading through: 
them, I believe that the phrase, “all experience has shown,” is the key to) 
his philosophy and the key to all his thinking. 


Mr. Smartt: I am interested in the other phrase, that “mankind is more: 
disposed to suffer.” We are talking about the pursuit of happiness, and. 
he seems to think that men sort of voluntarily go out and choose suffering; 
instead. . 


Mr. Aparr: That, I think, puts it stronger than I would put it. 


Mr. Smitu: The point is, I imagine, that men are lethargic. They will 
put up with things that they do not like, because they do not know how 
to get rid of them at all. It is the business of a man like Jefferson to say 
that you can get rid of them, that you can be happy. I am not going to give 
it to you. I am not going to tell you how to do it. But I give you the 
opportunity to believe in happiness and to pursue it in your own way. 
That is what he is saying. 


Mr. Apair: That is an argument that no historian would deny—look- 
ing at the wrecks of societies through past history. And, in that con- 
nection, of course, and again going back to this statement about the 
natural aristocracy as God’s gift, Jefferson did feel that the history of the 
world had shown and that his own experience as an American in 
politics had shown—well, it is like the quotation from Alice in Wonder- 
land, “you have to run awfully hard to stay in the same place.” The 
inertia of most people in custom and the habitual government under 
which they lived was a guarantee that society would not be thrown into 
flux, that what you could expect was for the natural aristocrats to conserve 
by reform, by gradualism. 


Mr. SmitH: Remember that Justice Holmes said that historical con- 
tinuity with the past is not a virtue, it is a necessity. Jefferson saw that 
that is true, that lethargy, that custom is what rules mankind; but instead 
of emphasizing and making stronger still what is bad and inevitable, 
Jefferson wanted men to wake up to the chance of happiness here and 
now in this world and wanted government not to give it to them but to 
keep avenues open for every talent, equal and unequal, to get happiness, 


did he not? 
Mr. Aparr: That is how he used history. 
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Mr. Situ: Yes. 


Mr. Apair: People can use history, of course, as a clamp on the brain. 
You can say that because it never happened in the past, it can never 
happen in the future. There are no potentialities; Lord knows, the past 
does control so much of the future. 


Mk. Siru: He read history, and he made history, but he did not like 
it to make him or anybody else. 


Mk. Apair: Exactly. History was not to be a killer of new life. If he had 
gone on that basis, we would have had no Declaration of Independence. 
There was nowhere in the world in 1776 a government based on the will 
of the people. The average government in Europe was a monarchy; you 
had a few governments called republics, in which a privileged class 
dominated and held the state in an iron grip. The state was a racket. 


Mr. Situ: You know, the phrase generally which stated that the ends 
of the life and government in Jefferson’s time was “life, liberty and prop- 
erty.” Jefferson left out the word “property,” not because he did not 
believe in property—he was a propertied person—but because he wanted 
to extend the meaning of property from the outer world of goods, which 
you possessed and to which you have title, to the inner life of man. Pursuit 
of happiness—concern with human emotions—that is the end of life. 


Mr. Apair: That was Jefferson’s end. 


_ Mr. Smirtu: Yes, happiness. But, also, he wanted to show a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind. More precious to Jefferson than 
Droperty or money—in fact, he says, the glow of one warm thought is 
of more worth to me than any amount of money—were these inner 
properties that men possessed within themselves—their thoughts and 
their feelings. And I think that I see myself passing from happiness in 
our state to a state of consciousness, namely, ideas and opinions. I see 
how Jefferson, looking for human interdependence after he got inde- 
pendence from Great Britain, saw no way of getting a government of 
mutualities, of interdependence, except by making men independent not 
only of tyrants but of the world. Not until men find it in themselves. 


Mr. Aparr: “I am the captain of my fate, the master of my soul.” 
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Mr. Smitu: I will give you even a better one from the sixteenth cen-: 
tury: 
My mind to me a kingdom is; 
Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords or grows by kind: 
Though much I want which most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


And Thomas Jefferson, having discovered what is the realest of all. 
property—namely, thoughts and feelings—set about to found govern-. 
ment upon consent, so that men would accept what nobody could beat | 
them out of and would count it as compensation for what they may have: 
lost in external goods. You cannot have a government of consent if every 
man has got to consent to every act with reference to property as it is. 
ordinarily defined. 


Mr. Aparr: No. 


Mr. Smit: It is absolutely impossible. But if what a man counts his 
dearest property is what he thinks and feels, so that he has that to fall back 
upon when he does not get what he freely consents to, then you have a 
solid basis on the consciousness of men for government of consent. 


Mr. Apair: And notice what the consent involves in practice there. 
Jefferson did not think that the republican form of government—the 
democratic form, we would call it today—was going to guarantee 
happiness or guarantee that everything would be chicken but the gravy, 
but he did think that if you felt down in the pit of your stomach that the 
thing stank, that your governors were wolves, you could throw them out. 


Mr. Situ: Yes, exactly. You know, he wrote to Maria Cosway, his 
feminine English friend, that the most effectual means of being secure 
against pain is to retire within ourselves and suffice for our own happi- 
ness. Those which depend on ourselves are the only pleasures a wise man 
will count on, for nothing is ours of which another may deprive us. 


Mr. Aparr: Let us notice in this connection, too, and swinging back to 
politics (my taste as a historian rather than metaphysics, I am afraid) 
that Jefferson did not believe that the Declaration of Independence or the 
government that he and his generation had set up could be given to us 
as a gift in fee simple that we could enjoy without being worthy of it. 
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Mr. Smiru: Independence can be declared, but happiness can only 
be won. 


Mk. Aparr: Exactly. 
Mk. Smitu: Each day by each man, over and over again! 


Mr. Apar: One of the most remarkable statements that was ever made 
by a man who was quite aware that he had been one of the fathers and 
the founders of a nation was his letter written in 1816 to Samuel Kerche- 
val: “Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, and 
deem them like the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be touched. They 
ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more than human, and 
suppose what they did to be beyond amendment. I knew that age well; 
I belonged to it, and labored with it. It deserved well of its country. It was 
very like the present, but without the experience of the present.” 


Mr. Smiru: Oh, what a magnificent statement! That is, you stand 
today before the statues here in Washington of Jefferson and see that 
demigod in bronze rising there and looking at the White House. He 
knew that he was not a demigod. 


Mr. Aparr: If you go down the list of the nations in the world, prac- 
tically every one of them has claimed a god as its founder, or a series 
of gods. Rome had Romulus and Remus, suckled by a wolf; Greece and 
Athens had Theseus. One of the most exciting things to me about being 
an American is that we know that this government was founded by men 
who knew that they were fallible, who made no pretense that they had 
fixed the world on an eternal basis and who stand as a reminder that if we 
were going to make a good government or make a society over accord- 
_-ing to these ideals of justice and liberty and fraternity and equality, it 
will be done by human beings working little by little, not at one jump. 


Mk. Situ: His belief in gradualism, then, for he was a radical in one 
sense but a conservative in another, reflects not only his belief that every 
man has abilities if he only finds his own foundation and has stamina to 
pursue happiness in his own way but also his belief that no man has so 
much ability that he can go off into a corner and give a perfect constitu- 
tion from one age to another. 

Mr. Apair: He said that our constitution-makers had not; and yet they 
are the only constitution-makers that have set up a constitution that has 
lasted. 
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Mr. Smiri: You know, one of the funniest things, if it were not pretty 
pathetic, of which I know is a letter that Jefferson wrote to one of his 
constituents out in Pennsylvania. People thought that Jefferson was a_ 
Communist and was going to overthrow the government. 


Mr. Avair: You should see the campaign literature of 1800. It reminds 
you of some of the talk about Wallace today. 


Mr. Smiru: I am not telling you as a historian. It was terrible, all the 
way from the presidents of colleges down to the humblest minister. 


Mr. Apair: They hid the Bibles in Connecticut, because he was an 
atheist. 


Mr. Smitu: They called him a Child of Hell. Well, they thought that 
there was going to be a revolution when he was elected and that the 
government would be completely overturned. Jefferson gave a very 
suave inaugural address and sort of soft-soaped people down and made 
them feel well. Presently, one of his friends who believed in this revolu- 
tion wrote him substantially to this effect. He said: “I have been patient 
with you. I have waited for six months, and things don’t seem to be any 
different around here. When comes the revolution?” And Jefferson wrote 
him back a letter; let me give a line or two of it. Jefferson said: “I am 
sensible how far I fall short of effecting all the reformation which reason 
would suggest and experience approve, were I free to do whatever I 
thought best. But when we reflect how difficult it is to move or to inflict 
the great machine of society, how impossible to advance the notions of a 
whole people, suddenly to ideal right, we see the wisdom of Solon’s 
remark that no more good must be attempted than the nation can bear.” 


Mr. Aparr: And yet, with hindsight, think of the good that the man did 
effect. He set the terms and the two poles of American democratic 
government, in terms of this idea of liberty and equality, so that today 
they are as alive as in 1776. 


Mr. Smirx: The truth in the Declaration of Independence is, then, 
that, with all its mythical and unctuous notes, it is about equality, how to 
bring the best out of people and then to abide by whatever is brought out 
and then how to give every man equal liberty under law for the pursuit 
of happiness. } 


Mk. Aparr: As a working assumption, it is the only one that Jefferson 
and our experience show worthy. 
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Mr. Situ: Let us give Jefferson the last word, then. In this inaugural 
ddress to which I referred he said: “During the contest of opinion 
arough which we have passed, the animation of discussion and of exer- 
ons has sometimes worn an aspect which might impose on strangers 
nused to think freely and to speak and to write what they think; but, 
nis being now decided by the voice of the nation, announced according 
) the rules of the Constitution, all will, of course, arrange themselves 
nder the will of the law and unite in common efforts for the common 
ood.... [For] every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. 
Ve have called by different names brethren of the same principle. We are 
ll republicans, we are all federalists.” 


Mr. Aparr: And I would say in that same deeper sense today, we are 
ll democrats; we are all republicans. 


Mr. SmitH: We are all republicans; we are all democrats. 


kh 


A Supplement on 


VIEWS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


* 


|. DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM 
By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS* 


WE, THE democrats of the world, 
need to reassess our political achieve- 
ments and redefine our political re- 
sponsibilities. 

We are a diverse group, laborers, 
farmers, specialists, capitalists. Others 
are socialists like those who today 
hold the reins of government in 
England and other countries of west- 
ern Europe. 

Weare of different colors, different 
races, different religions. Our tastes 
in art, literature, and philosophy, our 
religious creeds, our political faiths, 
and our economic theories, have dif- 
ferences as great as those that mark 
the Great Plains from the crags of 
the Tetons. This diversity is our 
strength. Since our tradition lies in 
freedom for the individual, we have 
striven with Mr. Justice Holmes to 
put our faith in “the power of thought 
to get itself accepted in the competi- 
tion of the market.” Our democratic 
ideal insists that the soap box, public 
platform, press, and radio be open to 
all. 


Our art, music, and literature are 
not limited by those specifications 
which glorify a person or party im 
power, which sustain belief in a par- 
ticular creed or faith. One can write 
or paint to depict the seamy or dis- 
graceful side of our performance, and 
even receive public acclaim and 
awards for doing it. 

In these and in other ways we 
guarantee through the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution what 
Holmes called the “free trade in 
ideas.” We can shape opinion for this 
or that panacea or reform. Or we can 
revel in the luxury of complacency. 
We can nationalize an industry whose 
power is too great for private inter. 
ests to have. We can establish a gov. 
ernment plant to compete with it 
We can rely on anti-trust remedies tc 
control it. Or we can embrace laissez. 
faire. 

We have the same freedom as tc 
other social and economic problems 
We can experiment and proceed by 
trial and error. We can have revolu 


* Excerpts from a speech by William O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the United State: 
Supreme Court. This address was delivered as the Yulee Lecture at the University of Florida 
March 22, 1948. Reprinted by special permission, 
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ion, if we so will it by the peaceful 
oute. And having had it, we can 
indo it four years later. 

We think that the right to experi- 
nent with new techniques is as im- 
ortant in the fields of politics, soci- 
logy, and economics as it is in art 
ind the sciences. 

This rejection of absolutes, the 
reedom for experimentation mark 
he first basic and irreconcilable dif- 
erence between the political philoso- 
yhies of the totalitarian Right and 
he totalitarian Left on the one hand 
ind the political philosophy of the 
lemocrats, on the other. 

James Madison marked the second 
reat and irreconcilable difference 
vhen he stated in his “Notes on the 
Sonfederacy” that “The great de- 
ideratum in Government is such a 
nodification of the sovereignty as 
will render it sufficiently neutral 
yetween the different interests and 
actions to control one part of the 
ociety from invading the rights of 
nother, and, at the same time, suf- 
iciently controlled itself from set- 
ing up an interest adverse to that of 
he whole society.” 
~ Every society is an aggregation of 
yressure groups. Their activities are 
1ot things to deplore. The danger lies 
n one group gaining the ascendency, 
moving into a dominant position, 
ind exploiting the other groups. 

By the end of the last century an 
ndustrial oligarchy had fastened its 
1old on the country. The trusts con- 
rolled the fate of workers, damned 
he public, and used monopoly power 


to crush competition. They merged 
political power with economic power 
by electing and at times buying execu- 
tives, legislatures and even courts. 

Then came reaction. Labor unions 
emerged strong and reliant; they 
acquired character, integrity, and 
brains. They grew in size and power 
equal to the might of the giants 
against whom their demands must be 
made. 

That is but one example of the 
forces at work in the life of a society. 
Strife and friction, adjustment and 
readjustment are the essence of life 
itself. When they relate only to de- 
tails, they are not serious. When they 
strike deep, and accommodation is 
not possible, revolt may destroy the 
institution itself. 

Those are the things that Madison 
knew. He did not want government 
so constituted that one group or 
interest would have the upper hand 
and the power to invade the rights of 
the other. Madison also knew that 
government, the State itself, can be- 
come so powerful that its interests 
become adverse to that of the whole 
society. 

Madison’s theory is the democratic 
theory of government. We in this 
country have a steadfast faith in it. 
We become discouraged because our 
democratic processes lack perfection. 
But one cannot view the chronicles 
of our experience since 1787 and call 
democracy a never-never land where 
there is no advance over suffering 
and exploitation. 

Communism 


rejects Madison’s 
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theory. Marx and Engels speak of 
raising “the proletariat to the position 
of the ruling class” as the establish- 
ment of “democracy.” Lenin made 
clear that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat “has meaning only when one 
class knows that it alone takes polit- 
ical power into its own hands, and 
does not deceive itself and others by 
talk about popular, elected govern- 
ment, sanctified by the whole peo- 
ple.” In practice the Communists 
have not placed the powers of the 
State even in the hands of the pro- 
letariat. They have placed it in the 
hands of one select political clique. 

It is the very antithesis of democ- 
racy when any one group has per- 
manently acquired all the powers of 
government. The age-old problem of 
society is to be free of the domina- 
tion of any one class. That has been 
the struggle of man throughout re- 
corded history; and man has had the 
greatest success in that effort under 
the democratic form of government. 

To turn the powers of the state 
over to one group is to defy the his- 
tory and teaching of the governments 
that have produced the greatest 
abundance and the most enlighten- 
ment for the people. Moreover to 
assume today that the basic struggle 
is between workers and employers, 
between labor and capital is to make 
a most egregious error. The conflict 
between workers and employers is 
evolving into manageable forms in 
this country as well as in the democ- 
racies of western Europe. Recogni- 
tion by law and customs of collective 


bargaining is the foundation of sta- 
bilized industrial relations. In addi- 
tion there are emerging plans fot 
guaranteed annual wages and othe 
measures which recognize labor’s 
equitable claim to a fair wage. 

It is true that the one most impor- 
tant economic problem of society lies} 
in the industrial field. But it is not 
Marx’s struggle between manage-- 
ment and labor. The foremost prob-- 
lem—the one most pregnant with) 
conflict—is the relation of that indus- - 
trial power to the whole economy. It | 
is between that industrial plant and 
society that there is the greatest poten-_ 
tial conflict. An economy of abun- 
dance is essential if we are to meet 
our obligations both domestic and 
foreign. An expanding economy, in- 
creased productivity, and widespread 
and full distribution of goods are 
essential if we are to raise the real in- 
come of our people to levels hitherto 
undreamed. These are problems of 
management and labor. They have a 
joint responsibility to society for their 
solution. : 

Communism was not conceived as 
an answer to this problem. Com- 
munism is essentially a political idea, 
not a scientific blueprint for a ma- 
chine age. Indeed, Communism was 
launched in an economy of poverty 
where the problems of industrializa- 
tion were yet to be faced. 

There is a third basic and irrecon- 
cilable difference that has even great- 
er immediate significance than the 
other two. It is a fundamental and 
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rreconcilable difference i in political 
echniques. 

There is a civic genius which dis- 
inguishes the politics of the democ- 
acies. It is what in this country Wil- 
iam James called “the habit of 
rained and disciplined good temper 
owards the opposite party when it 
airly wins its inning.” Political par- 
ies vie for popular support. The one 
vhich wins stands or falls on its 
ecord. But the important thing is 
hat a party takes over the govern- 
nent only for the period during 
vhich it commands popular support. 
The opposition, while acquiescing in 
hat arrangement, knows that once it 
akes over it will be on a purely tenta- 
ive basis and can hold power only so 
ong as it retains popular support. 

Communism has no such tolerance. 
t leaves no room for accommodation 
nd compromise. The Communists 
lead the cause of justice and liberal- 
sm_only so long as it aids them in 
heir fight to win control. They want 
ower. Their political strategy is to 
xploit weakness, to create doubts 
nd suspicions. 

Too often oppressed people, idealis- 
c people, members of minority 
roups are seduced because they find 
he Communists again and again on 
he reform side of current arguments. 
ind too often the conservatives in- 
read of fighting Communists fight 
beral causes because Communists 
upport them. 

Whenever the Communists are in 
ower they reject the accepted parlia- 
yentary techniques of the democra- 


cies. When they win an election it is 
for keeps. Unlike Democrats or Re- 
publicans in this country or Labor- 
ites or Conservatives in England, the 
Communists take over not on proba- 
tion but for good. Once in power 
they add two of the ancient tools of 
tyranny—murder and _ terror—to 
their political techniques. 

There is no place in their scheme of 
things for the “free trade in ideas” 
that Holmes proclaimed. 

Many who have studied this polit- 
ical phenomenon of -Communism 
conclude that war between Russia 
and the western democracies is inevi- 
table. As Holmes once said, “It is not 
enough for the knight of romance 
that you agree that his lady is a very 
nice girl—if you do not admit that 
she is the best that God ever made or 
will make you must fight.” The 
Communists are not romantic 
knights. But their leaders and or- 
ganizers are crusaders with a fervor 
that is all-consuming. 

These facts make the prospects for 
peace appear gloomy. But the choice 
is not between war and appeasement 
for neither will solve the problem 
which confronts us. For it is a basic 
fact which must not be overlooked 
that Communism to date is a polit- 
ical program backed by force. An 
army can be defeated and routed by 
guns and ammunition. But a political 
program is not destroyed by military 
might unless the victor, like the 
Communists, is willing to install a 
police state. 

If we visualize the United States 
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the victor in a war with Russia and 
roll the film ahead ten years, what 
would we see? We would see a world 
in ruins—poverty and great illness 
on every hand—suffering and dislo- 
cations of life unequalled in history. 
That is the environment in which 
ideas as virulent as Fascism and 
Communism flourish. 

These facts eloquently proclaim 
that the answer to the political pro- 
gram of the Communists is a dy- 
namic and vital political program on 
the democratic front. 

The remedy on the domestic front 
is a relatively easy one if we have the 
will and faith to adopt it. 

At home we must put an end to 
the shameful practice of branding 
everyone a Communist who espouses 
a liberal reform or promotes a pro- 
gram for the underprivileged. We 
must put an end to attacks on those 
who read leftist literature. We should 
no more ban the Communist litera- 
ture than we should bar medical stu- 
dents from studying cancer. 

If unreliable people hold important 
posts from which Communists activ- 
ities might be promoted, they should 
be removed. Political victory over 
them can easily be had within the 
lawful procedure of our democracy. 
All it needs is our earnest and whole- 
hearted efforts. 

The Communists are active polit- 
ical agents at all times. They will 
spend their evenings ringing door- 
bells, writing literature, spreading 
their faith of dialectical materialism 
while the rest of us are at the movies 


or relaxing in social activities. B 
sheer persistence and waiting they; 
will get command of meetings es- 
pousing human causes and move: 
their agents into important posts 
in democratic organizations. They 
would be fairly impotent, if we, the 
democrats, took our politics seriously ' 
and threw our full energies into polit-- 
ical organization and activity. 

The political antidote to Commu-: 
nism is effective democratic govern-- 
ment. For effective democratic gov-: 
ernment can remove even the pre-: 
tense for saying that there are insol-- 
uble differences between the classes | 
or groups within a nation. This can 
be achieved not by giving the under- 
privileged alms or opiates but by 
practical measures which recognize 
the human rights of all citizens and 
raise the standard of living at all 
levels of society. 

The problem on the foreign front 
is equally important but much more 
difficult. The United States has 
emerged from its chrysalis of isola- 
tionism into a position of tremendous 
political responsibility in world af- 
fairs. Its task is to take the leader- 
ship in keeping alive the great hu- 
man values in western civilization. 
We must be equipped and prepared 
to meet the political program of the 
Communists at whatever point in the 
world they may select for action. Bet- 
ter still we must ourselves regain the 
initiative by promoting in our own 
areas of influence tried-and-true polit- 
ical antidotes to Communism. 

Our greatest error would be to 
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ashion our foreign policy merely in 
terms of anti-Communism. We will 
fail miserably if we do no more than 
that. For then we will end by rail- 
ing and ranting at the spectre of 
Communism but do nothing to elim- 
inate the conditions on which Com- 
munism thrives. If we follow that 
course, war will soon appear as the 
only alternative. 

Our foreign policy—in its execu- 
tion as well as in its formulation— 
must be designed to espouse and pro- 
mote liberal, humanitarian programs 
for the masses of people of the world. 
It must strengthen the democratic 
forces in other nations and not en- 
trench reactionary interests that thirst 
for power. 

Most of the areas of the world are 
bleak and desolate when judged by 
the living conditions of the people. At 
times the people lie under a serfdom 
of poverty and disease. At other times 
it is an industrial or political serf- 
dom. Revolution may indeed seem a 
welcome relief to those who have 
been exploited. It may to desperate 
men have the appeal of a swift and 
cleansing purgative that sweeps be- 
fore it all the rot and filth of the old 
tyranny that has oppressed them. 

Those impulses cannot be con- 
trolled by talk and promise of vague 
and remote democratic ideals. The 
voice of America, if it is to be power- 
ful among the masses of people, must 
do more than talk of the glories of 
democracy. If we want the hundreds 
of millions of the peoples of the world 


in the democratic ranks, we must 
show them the way with practical 
programs of social reconstruction. 

We must stand ready to support 
with sanctions the liberals of any 
country who have programs of social 
reconstruction for their people. There 
are in many countries men who may 
not be in the government but who 
have the inner strength and vitality 
to formulate programs for their own 
people. James Yen has such a pro- 
gram for China—a program of mass 
education and rural reconstruction. 
It can set in motion a force that will 
sweep Asia and align it with the 
democratic forces of the world. 

It is increasingly evident that how- 
ever necessary military aid may be, 
the real victory over Communism 
will be won in the rice fields rather 
than on the battle fields. The fight 
against Communism depends for its 
ultimate success on the people of the 
various nations, not on their govern- 
ments. Thus we must support those 
who represent democratic values in 
the various countries and who have 
practical programs for political ac- 
tion. 

This course takes great steadfast- 
ness. It also requires the backing of 
a strong, alert and mobile military 
machine. We will be charged with 
being imperialists and intervenors. 
The more effective our political 
achievements along the democratic 
front the louder will be the clamor. 
But the values of western civilization 
are at stake. 


I. SELECTIONS FROM NOTES ON THE STATE 
OF VIRGINIA 


By THOMAS JEFFERSON 


* 
a. ON EDUCATION* . 
... Another object of the revisal is, to diffuse knowledge more generall 
through the mass of the people. This bill proposes to lay off every count: 
into small districts of five or six miles square, called hundreds, and 1 
each of them to establish a school for teaching reading, writing, an 
arithmetic. The tutor to be supported by the hundred, and every person 
in it entitled to send their children three years gratis, and as much longer 
as they please, paying for it. These schools to be under a visitor who is 
annually to choose the boy of best genius in the school, of those whose 
parents are too poor to give them further education, and to send him for- 
ward to one of the grammar schools, of which twenty are proposed to be 
erected, in different parts of the country, for teaching Greek, Latin, 
geography, and the higher branches of numerical arithmetic. Of the boys 
thus sent in one year, trial is to be made at the grammar schools one or 
two years, and the best genius of the whole selected, and continued six 
years, and the residue dismissed. By this means twenty of the ‘best 
geniuses will be raked from the rubbish annually, and be instructed, at 
the public expense, so far as the grammar schools go. At the end of six 
years instruction, one-half are to be discontinued (from among whom 
the grammar schools will probably be supplied with future masters) ; 
and the other half, who are to be chosen for the superiority of their parts 
and disposition, are to be sent and continued three years in the study of 
such sciences as they shall choose, at William and Mary college, the plan 
of which is proposed to be enlarged, as will be hereafter explained, and 
extended to all the useful sciences. The ultimate result of the whole 
scheme of education would be the teaching all the children of the state 
reading, writing, and common arithmetic; turning out ten annually, of 
superior genius, well taught in Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher 
branches of arithmetic; turning out ten others annually, of still superiox 
parts, who to those branches of learning, shall have added such of the 
sciences as their genius shall have led them to; the furnishing to the 
* From Query XIV, “The Administration of Justice and the Description of the Laws.’ 
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althier part of the people convenient schools at which their children 
ry be educated at their own expense. 

The general objects of this law are to provide an education adapted to 
> years, to the capacity, and the condition of every one, and directed to 
sir freedom and happiness. Specific details were not proper for the law. 
1ese must be the business of the visitors entrusted with its execution. 
1¢ first stage of this education being the schools of the hundreds where- 
the great mass of the people will receive their instruction, the principal 
indations of future order will be laid here. Instead, therefore, of putting 
> Bible and Testament into the hands of the children at an age when 
sir judgments are not sufficiently matured for religious inquiries, their 
smories may here be stored with the most useful facts from Grecian, 
man, European and American history. The first elements of morality, 
9, may be instilled into their minds; such as, when further developed 
their judgments advance in strength, may teach them how to work out 
sir own greatest happiness, by shewing them that it does not depend 
the condition of life in which chance has placed them, but is always the 
ult of a good conscience, good health, occupation and freedom in all 
st pursuits.... 

But of the views of this law none is more important, none more legiti- 
ate, than that of rendering the people the safe, as they are the ultimate 
ardians of their own liberty. For this purpose the reading in the first 
ge, where they will receive their whole education, is proposed, as has 
=n said, to be chiefly historical. History, by apprising them of the past, 
ll enable them to judge of the future; it will avail them of the expe- 
nce of other times and other nations; it will qualify them as judges of 
> actions and designs of men; it will enable them to know ambition 
der every disguise it may assume; and knowing it, to defeat its views. 
every government on earth is some trace of human weakness, some 
‘m of corruption and degeneracy, which cunning will discover, and 
ckedness insensibly open, cultivate and improve. Every government 
yenerates when trusted to the rulers of the people alone. The people 
mselves, therefore, are its only safe depositories; and to render even 
m safe, their minds must be improved to a certain degree. This indeed 
ot all that is necessary, though it be essentially necessary. An amend- 
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ment of our constitution must here come in aid of the public educati 
The influence over government must be shared among all the peo? 
If every individual which composes their mass participates of the 

mate authority, the government will be safe; because the corrupting 
whole mass will exceed any private resources of wealth; and public 0 
cannot be provided but by levies on the people. In this case every 
would have to pay his own price. The government of Great Britain | 
been corrupted, because but one man in ten has a right to vote for m 
bers of Parliament. The sellers of the government therefore get nii 
tenths of their price clear. It has been thought that corruption is restrain 
by confining the right of suffrage to a few of the wealthier of the peor 
but it would be more effectually restrained by an extension of that rig 
to such numbers as would bid defiance to the means of corruption. 


b. ON RELIGION* 


Our rulers can have authority over such natural rights only as we hi 
submitted to them. The rights of conscience we never submitted, 
could not submit. We are answerable for them to our God. The legitim 
powers of government extend to such acts only as are injurious to othe 
But it does me no injury for my neighbour to say there are twenty ge 
or no god. It neither picks my pocket nor breaks my leg. If it be said, 
testimony in a court of justice cannot be relied on, reject it then, and 
the stigma on him. Constraint may make him worse by making hir 
hypocrite, but it will never make him a truer man. It may fix him 
stinately in his errors, but will not cure them. Reason and free inquiry 
the only effectual agents against error. Give a loose to them, they 1 
support the true religion, by bringing every false one to their tribunal 
the test of their investigation. They are the natural enemies of error, : 
of error only. Had not the Roman government permitted free inqu 
Christianity could never have been introduced. Had not free inqt 
been indulged, at the era of the Reformation, the corruptions of Christ 
ity could not have been purged away. If it be restrained now, the pre: 
corruptions will be protected, and new ones encouraged. Was the 
ernment to prescribe to us our medicine and diet, our bodies would b 

* From Query XVII, “The Different Religions Received into that State.” 
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ich keeping as our souls are now. Thus in France the emetic was once 
rbidden as a medicine, and the potato as an article of food. Government 
just as infallible, too, when it fixes systems in physics. Galileo was sent 
the Inquisition for affirming that the earth was a sphere; the govern- 
rent had declared it to be as flat as a trencher, and Galileo was obliged to 
bjure his error. This error however at length prevailed, the earth be- 
ame a globe, and Descartes declared it was whirled round its axis by a 
ortex. The government in which he lived was wise enough to see that 
uis was no question of civil jurisdiction, or we should all have been 
1volved by authority in vortices. In fact, the vortices have been exploded, 
nd the Newtonian principle of gravitation is now more firmly estab- 
shed, on the basis of reason, than it would be were the government to 
fep in, and to make it an article of necessary faith. Reason and experi- 
2ent have been indulged, and error has fled before them. It is error alone 
yhich needs the support of government. Truth can stand by itself. 
ubject opinion to coercion; whom will you make your inquisitors? 
‘allible men; men governed by bad passions, by private as well as public 
easons. And why subject it to coercion? To produce uniformity. But is 
niformity of opinion desirable? No more than of face and stature. Intro- 
uce the bed of Procrustes then, and as there is danger that the large men 
aay beat the small, make us all of a size, by lopping the former and 
tretching the latter. Difference of opinion is as advantageous in religion. 
The several sects perform the office of a Censor morum over each other. Is 
niformity attainable? Millions of innocent men, women, and children, 
ince the introduction of Christianity, have been burnt, tortured, fined, 
mprisoned; yet we have not advanced one inch towards uniformity. 
WV hat has been the effect of coercion? To make one half the world fools, 
nd the other half hypocrites. To support roguery and error all over the 
arth. Let us reflect that it is inhabited by a thousand millions of people. 
‘hat these profess probably a thousand different systems of religion. 
“hat ours is but one of that thousand. That if there be but one right, and 
urs that one, we should wish to see the 999 wandering sects gathered 
ito the fold of truth. But against such a majority we cannot effect this by 
srce. Reason and persuasion are the only practicable instruments. To 
nake way for these, free inquiry must be indulged; and how can we 
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wish others to indulge it while we refuse it ourselves. But every state, sai 
an inquisitor, has established some religion. No two, say I, have esta\ 
lished the same. Is this a proof of the infallibility of establishments? 
sister states of Pennsylvania and New York, however, have long subsist 
without any establishment at all. The experiment was new and doubtfu 
when they made it. It has answered beyond conception. They flouris 
infinitely. Religion is well supported; of various kinds, indeed, but a1 
good enough; all sufficient to preserve peace and order: or if a sect arises 
whose tenets would subvert morals, good sense has fair play, and reasom 
and laughs it out of doors, without suffering the state to be troubled witl 
it. They do not hang more malefactors than we do. They are not more 
disturbed with religious dissensions. On the contrary, their harmony i 
unparalleled, and can be ascribed to nothing but their unbounded toler 
ance, because there is no other circumstance in which they differ from 
every nation on earth. They have made the happy discovery, that the way 
to silence religious disputes is to take no notice of them. Let us too give 
this experiment fair play, and get rid, while we may, of those tyrannica 
laws. It is true, we are as yet secured against them by the spirit of the 
times. I doubt whether the people of this country would suffer an execu 
tion for heresy, or a three years’ imprisonment for not comprehending 
the mysteries of the Trinity. But is the spirit of the people an infallible, < 
permanent reliance? Is it government? Is this the kind of protection w 
receive in return for the rights we give up? Besides, the spirit of th 
times may alter, will alter. Our rulers will become corrupt, our peopl 
careless. A single zealot may commence persecutor, and better men be hi 
victims. It can never be too often repeated, that the time for fixing ever 
essential right on a legal basis is while our rulers are honest, and ourselve 
united. From the conclusion of this war we shall be going down hill 
It will not then be necessary to resort every moment to the people fo 
support. They will be forgotten, therefore, and their rights disregarded 
They will forget themselves, but in the sole faculty of making money 
and will never think of uniting to effect a due respect for their right: 
The shackles, therefore, which shall not be knocked off at the conclusioy 
of this war, will remain on us long, will be made heavier and heavier, til 
our rights shall revive or expire in a convulsion. 


Ill. SELECTIONS FROM LETTERS BY THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


* 


a. Thomas Jefferson to Colonel Edward Carrington 


Paris, January 16, 1787 


... The tumults in America I expected would have produced in Europe 
n unfavorable opinion of our political state. But it has not. On the con- 
ary, the small effect of these tumults seems to have given more con- 
dence in the firmness of our governments. The interposition of the 
eople themselves on the side of government has had a great effect on the 
pinion here. I am persuaded myself that the good sense of the people 
ill always be found to be the best army. They may be led astray for a 
10ment, but will soon correct themselves. The people are the only censors 
f their governors; and even their errors will tend to keep these to the 
ue principles of their institution. To punish these errors too severely 
rould be to suppress the only safeguard of the public liberty. The way 
) prevent these irregular interpositions of the people, is to give them full 
1formation of their affairs through the channel of the public papers, and 
) contrive that those papers should penetrate the whole mass of the 
eople. The basis of our governments being the opinion of the people, 
1e very first object should be to keep that right; and were it left to me to 
ecide whether we should have a government without newspapers, or 
ewspapers without a government, I should not hesitate a moment to 
refer the latter. But I should mean that every man should receive those 
apers, and be capable of reading them. I am convinced that those 
cieties (as the Indians) which live without government, enjoy in their 
eneral mass an infinitely greater degree of happiness than those who live 
nder the European governments. Among the former, public opinion is 
\ the place of law, and restrains morals as powerfully as laws ever did 
iywhere. Among the latter, under pretence of governing, they have 
vided their nations into two classes, wolves and sheep. I do not exag- 
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gerate. This is a true picture of Europe. Cherish, therefore, the spirit 
our people, and keep alive their attention. Do not be too severe upon thet 
errors, but reclaim them by enlightening them. If once they beco 
inattentive to the public affairs, you and I, and Congress and Assembliez 
Judges and Governors, shall all become wolves. It seems to be the law 
our general nature, in spite of individual exceptions; and experience d 
clares that man is the only animal which devours his own kind; for Ic 
apply no milder term to the governments of Europe, and to the genera 
prey of the rich on the poor.... 


b. Thomas Jefferson to Colonel Smith 
Paris, November 13, 1787 


...can history produce an instance of rebellion’ so honorably con: 
ducted? I say nothing of its motives. They were founded in ignorance: 
not wickedness. God forbid we should ever be twenty years without suct 
a rebellion. The people cannot be all, and always, well informed. The 
part which is wrong will be discontented, in proportion to the importance 
of the facts they misconceive. If they remain quiet under such misconcep. 
tions, it is a lethargy, the forerunner of death to the public liberty. We 
have had thirteen States independent for eleven years. There has beer 
one rebellion, That comes to one rebellion in a century and a half, for 
each State. What country before, ever existed a century and a half withow 
a rebellion? And what country can preserve its liberties, if its rulers ar 
not warned from time to time, that this people preserve the spirit o 
resistance? Let them take arms. The remedy is to set them right as t 
facts, pardon and pacify them. What signify a few lives lost in a centur 
or two? The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time, with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants. It is a natural manure.... 


pe iThomas Jefferson to E. Rutledge 


Paris, July 18, 1788 
... We can surely boast of having set the world a beautiful example o 
a government reformed by reason alone, without bloodshed. But th 


1 Jefferson has been discussing Shay’s insurrection in Massachusetts. 
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Id is too far oppressed, to profit by the example. On this side of the 
antic, the blood of the people is become an inheritance, and those who 
en on it, will not relinquish it easily. The struggle in this country is, 

et, of doubtful issue. It is, in fact, between the monarchy and the 
liaments. The nation is no otherwise concerned, but as both parties 
y be induced to let go some of its abuses, to court the public favor. The 
ager, is that the people, deceived by a false cry of liberty, may be led 
take side with one party, and thus give the other a pretext for crushing 
-m still more.... 


d. Thomas Jefferson to Judge John Tyler 
Washington, June 28, 1804 


.. No experiment can be more interesting than that we are now try- 
x, and which we trust will end in establishing the fact, that man may be 
verned by reason and truth. Our first object should therefore be, to 
ve open to him all the avenues of truth. The most effectual hitherto 
ind, is the freedom of the press. It is, therefore, the first shut up by 
se who fear the investigation of their actions. The firmness with 
ich the people have withstood the late abuses of the press, the discern- 
‘nt they have manifested between truth and falsehood, show that they 
ry safely be trusted to hear everything true and false, and to form a 
‘rect judgment between them. As little is it necessary to impose on their 
ses, or dazzle their minds by pomp, splendor, or forms. Instead of this 
ificial, how much surer is that real respect, which results from the use 
their reason, and the habit of bringing everything to the test of com- 
yn sense. 

hold it, therefore, certain, that to open the doors of truth, and to fortify 
- habit of testing everything by reason, are the most effectual manacles 
‘can rivet on the hands of our successors to prevent their manacling 
: people with their own consent. The panic into which they were 
fully thrown in 1798, the frenzy which was excited in them by their 
smies against their apparent readiness to abandon all the principles 
ablished for their own protection, seemed for awhile to countenance 
- opinions of those who say they cannot be trusted with their own 
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government. But I never doubted their rallying; and they did rally mua 
sooner than I expected. On the whole, that experiment on their creduli! 
has confirmed my confidence in their ultimate good sense and virtue... 


e. Thomas Jefferson to Colonel William Duane 
Monticello, March 28, 1811 


... The last hope of human liberty in this world rests on us. We ought 
for so dear a state, to sacrifice every attachment and every enmity. Leaw 
the President free to choose his own coadjutors, to pursue his owy 
measures, and support him and them, even if we think we are wiser thai 
they, honester than they are, or possessing more enlarged information a 
the state of things. If we move in mass, be it ever so circuitously, we sha! 
attain our object; but if we break into squads, every one pursuing th 
path he thinks most direct, we become an easy conquest to those who cai 
now barely hold us in check. I repeat again, that we ought not to schisma 
tize on either men or measures. Principles alone can justify that. If w 
find our government in all its branches rushing headlong, like our pred 
ecessors, into the arms of monarchy, if we find them violating our deares 
rights, the trial by jury, the freedom of the press, the freedom of opinion 
civil or religious, or opening on our peace of mind or personal safety th 
sluices of terrorism, if we see them raising standing armies, when th 
absence of all other danger points to these as the sole objects on whic 
they are to be employed, then indeed let us withdraw and call the natio! 
to its tents. But while our functionaries are wise, and honest, and vigilant 
let us move compactly under their guidance, and we have nothing t 
fear. Things may here and there go a little wrong. It is not in their powe 
to prevent it. But all will be right in the end, though not perhaps by th 
shortest means. ... 


f, Thomas Jefferson to John Adams 


Monticello, October 28, 1813 
Dear Sir,— 


...For I agree with you that there is a natural aristocracy among met 
The grounds of this are virtue and talents. Formerly, bodily powers gav 
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lace among the aristoi. But since the invention of gunpowder has armed 
ae weak as well as the strong with missile death, bodily strength, like 
auty, good humor, politeness and other accomplishments, has become 
ut an auxiliary ground of distinction. There is also an artificial aristoc- 
acy, founded on wealth and birth, without either virtue or talents; for 
ith these it would belong to the first class. The natural aristocracy I con- 
sider as the most precious gift of nature, for the instruction, the trusts, and 
government of society. And indeed, it would have been inconsistent in 
creation to have formed man for the social state, and not to have provided 
virtue and wisdom enough to manage the concerns of the society. May 
we not even say, that that form of government is the best, which provides 
the most effectually for a pure selection of these natural aristoi into the 
offices of government? The artificial aristocracy is a mischievous ingred- 
ent in government, and provision should be made to prevent its ascend- 
ancy. On the question, what is the best provision, you and I differ; but we 
differ as rational friends, using the free exercise of our own reason, and 
mutually indulging its errors. You think it best to put the pseudo- 
uristoi into a separate chamber of legislation, where they may be hindered 
rom doing mischief by their co-ordinate branches, and where, also, they 
nay be a protection to wealth against the agrarian and plundering enter- 
srises of the majority of the people. I think that to give them power in 
order to prevent them from doing mischief, is arming them for it, and 
ncreasing instead of remedying the evil. For if the co-ordinate branches 
an arrest their action, so may they that of the co-ordinates. Mischief may 
ye done negatively as well positively. Of this, a cabal in the Senate of 
he United States has furnished many proofs. Nor do I believe them 
yecessary to protect the wealthy; because enough of these will find their 
way into every branch of the legislation, to protect themselves. From 
ifteen to twenty legislatures of our own, in action for thirty years, past, 
ave proved that no fears of an equalization of property are to be appre- 
.ended from them. I think the best remedy is exactly that provided by all 
ur constitutions, to leave to the citizens the free election and separation 
f the aristoi from the pseudo-aristoi, of the wheat from the chaff. In 
eneral they will elect the really good and wise. In some instances, wealth 
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may corrupt, and birth blind them; but not in sufficient degree to en- 
danger the society. - 

I have thus stated my opinion on a point on which we differ, not with 
view to controversy, for we are both too old to change opinions which ar 
the result of a long life of inquiry and reflection; but on the suggestions o 
a former letter of yours, that we ought not to die before we have explaine 
ourselves to each other. We acted in perfect harmony, through a long an 
perilous contest for our liberty and independence. A constitution has been 
acquired, which, though neither of us thinks perfect, yet both consider as 
competent to render our fellow citizens the happiest and the securest on 
whom the sun has ever shone. If we do not think exactly alike as to its} 
imperfections, it matters little to our country, which, after devoting to it: 
long lives of disinterested labor, we have delivered over to our successors} 
in life, who will be able to take care of it and of themselves. ... | 


g. Thomas Jefferson to Roger C. Weightman 


Monticello, June 24, 1826' 


Respectep Sir,—The kind invitation I receive from you, on the part 
of the citizens of the city of Washington, to be present with them at 
their celebration on the fiftieth anniversary of American Independence, 
as one of the surviving signers of an instrument pregnant with our own, 
and the fate of the world, is most flattering to myself, and heightened 
by the honorable accompaniment proposed for the comfort of such a 
journey. It adds sensibly to the sufferings of sickness, to be deprived by it 
of a personal participation in the rejoicings of that day. But acquiescence 
is a duty, under circumstances not placed among those we are permitted 
to control. I should, indeed, with peculiar delight, have met and ex- 
changed there congratulations personally with the small band, the 
remnant of that host of worthies, who joined with us on that day, in 
the bold and doubtful election we were to make for our country, be- 
tween submission or the sword; and to have enjoyed with them the 
consolatory fact, that our fellow citizens, after half a century of ex- 
perience and prosperity, continue to approve the choice we made. May 
it be to the world, what I believe it will be (to some parts sooner, to 
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thers later, but finally to all), the signal of arousing men to burst the 
hains under which monkish ignorance and superstition had persuaded 

em to bind themselves, and to assume the blessings and security of 
elf-government. That form which we have substituted, restores the 
ree right to the unbounded exercise of reason and freedom of opinion. 
All eyes are opened, or opening, to the rights of man. The general 
spread of the light of science has already laid open to every view the 
alpable truth, that the mass of mankind has not been born with saddles 
yn their backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred, ready to ride 
hem legitimately, by the grace of God. These are grounds of hope for 
thers. For ourselves, let the annual return of this day forever refresh our 
ecollections of these rights, and an undiminished devotion to them. 
I will ask permission here to express the pleasure with which I 
should have met my ancient neighbors of the city of Washington and 
ts vicinities, with whom I passed so many years of a pleasing social 
mtercourse; an intercourse which so much relieved the anxieties of 
he public cares, and left impressions so deeply engraved in my affections, 
as never to be forgotten. With my regret that ill health forbids me the 
sratification of an acceptance, be pleased to receive for yourself and 
hose for whom you write, the assurance of my highest respect and 
riendly attachments. 
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